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FIG. I. THE PRINCESS, SAINT GEORGE, AND THE DRAGON 



THREE CAPITALS FROM 
SAINT-PONS 

A GROUP of eight sculptured capitals 
of the late twelfth or early thirteenth cen- 
tury from Saint-Pons-de-Thomieres has 
recently been divided among three Amer- 
ican museums. One capital has gone to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; four to 
the Fogg Art Museum (Harvard Univer- 
sity); and three, through a welcome gift 
from the Fogg Art Museum, have become 
the property of the Metropolitan Museum. 

Saint-Pons is a small town in the depart- 
ment of Herault in southern France, about 
half-way between Toulouse and Mont- 
pellier. Here was founded in 936 a Bene- 
dictine monastery dedicated to Saint Pons. 
Work must have been begun at once upon 
the monastic buildings, as the church, al- 
though undoubtedly still under construc- 
tion, was dedicated in 937 or 938. In the 
course of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the primitive buildings appear to have been 
greatly enlarged, and the monastery be- 
came one of the most powerful houses of the 
Benedictine order. In 1 170 the monastery 
was pillaged and destroyed by Roger Tren- 
cavel, vicomte of Beziers, who did, however, 
spare the abbey church; and in the follow- 
ing year, it was agreed between the abbot 
and the vicomte that the monastery should 
be rebuilt and fortified. With the ensuing 
history of the church we are not particu- 
larly concerned, and will only remark that 
it still exists, a venerable patchwork of 
constructions dating from many periods. 
As to the monastery, we must note that the 
buildings erected after 1171 were again 
completely destroyed in 1 567, by the Prot- 



estants, who also demolished part of the 
church. All that remains today of the 
monastery is a group of capitals from the 
cloister. These in the course of time had 
found their way into private possession. 
Thirty-three 1 are described in an interesting 
monograph by J. Sahuc on the Romanesque 
remains of Saint-Pons. 2 One of these 
capitals is included among the three re- 
cently acquired by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum: of the other two, one is unpublished 
but clearly belongs to the group of twelfth- 
century capitals from Saint-Pons; and the 
third, also unpublished, although smaller 
in size than the other capitals and of stone 
instead of marble, is sufficiently related in 
style to have had, as it is claimed, the same 
provenance. 

With the exception just noted, all the 
capitals of the cloister are carved from 
marble quarried in the neighborhood of 
Saint-Pons. The sculpture is the work of 
local ateliers and shows two distinct but 
related styles. M. Sahuc attributes eleven 
capitals to an early atelier working in the 
second half of the eleventh century. These 
capitals are distinguished by the use of 
lead incrustations for the pupils of the eyes, 
by holes drilled for ornament, by the use of 
diagonal stripes in the background, and by 
a peculiar treatment of drapery which on 
the shoulders and chest suggests overlap- 
ping armor plates. The remaining capitals 
M. Sahuc assigns to a later atelier working 

Mn reality thirty-two, for in one instance (our 
capital, Ace. No. 22.37.1) two sides of the same 
capital appear to have been described as separate 
items (p. 85, items XIX and XX). 

2 J. Sahuc. L'Art Roman a Saint-Pons-de- 
Thomieres, Montpellier, 1908. 
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at the end of the twelfth century, but in 
the writer's opinion, the style of some at 
least of these capitals would indicate a 
period of production extending into the 
thirteenth century. The capitals in this 
group are characterized by narrative sub- 
jects (episodes from the life of Saint Pons, 
from the New and Old Testament, and 
various allegories) and the absence of the 
grotesques and fantasies which predomi- 
nate in the work of the more primitive ate- 
lier; by the costumes, which include the 
classical tunic and mantle as well as the 
bliaut and chainse worn in the early Middle 




FIG. 2. THE THREE MAGI 
SAINT JOSEPH WARNED BY AN ANGEL 

Ages; and by greater skill in the represen- 
tation of movement and the human form. 

Technically, neither atelier rises to any 
high level. The work is crude and inex- 
pert, but it should be remembered that 
during the age of barbarism and the Caro- 
lingian period monumental sculpture was 
practically extinct in western Europe, and 
only revived in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The craftsmen who were charg- 
ed with the sculptural decoration of the 
great churches and monasteries of the 
Romanesque period had therefore to re- 
learn the most elementary principles of 
their art. 

The earliest 3 of the three capitals in the 
Museum is carved on two faces only. At 
the left of the composition are three 
crowned kings. In the center is an angel 
helping to support a mattress, covered with 

3 Ace. No. 22.37.2. EL 13! inches. 



drapery, upon which reclines a crowned 
figure of adult proportions. An ass's head 
appears above the feet of this figure, and a 
mutilated part of the sculpture, occupying 
a corresponding position to the left, may 
have represented another animal. The 
proportions of the reclining figure and the 
absence of the Virgin make it practically 
impossible that the scene should represent 
the Adoration of the Magi. It is, in all 
probability, a combination of two subjects 
— one, the Magi, and the other, Saint 




FIG. 3. SUBJECT UNCERTAIN 

Joseph warned by an angel to flee into 
Egypt. This capital, now published for 
the first time (fig. 2), is clearly related to 
the early group of capitals described by 
M. Sahuc. Here we find the same use of 
drilled holes in the ornament of the crowns 
and the ass's bridle, the same angular folds 
and flat treatment of the drapery with the 
armor-like shoulder pieces, the same cru- 
dity of style. The capital would seem to us 
to date from the last quarter of the twelfth 
century. 

Our second capital 4 is a typical work of 
the later atelier and may date from the 
last years of the twelfth century or the 
beginning of the thirteenth; it is attributed 
by M. Sahuc, who describes two sides of 
the capital, to the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The piece (fig. 3) is the half of a 
double capital, and is, therefore, sculptured 
on three sides only. On the better pre- 

4 Ace. No. 22.37.1. H. 15! inches. 
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served of the two larger faces, a man kneels 
at the feet of another who has gathered up 
some stones (?) in a fold of his garment and 
raises his right hand; two other standing 
figures occupy the corners of the short side; 
between them stands a bearded man with 
arm upraised; a figure on the third side has 
been badly mutilated. 
These subjects have not 
yet been identified, but 
may perhaps have to do 
with the story of David. 

The third capital 5 
(fig. i) is artistically the 
most interesting of the 
new accessions, and for- 
tunately, the best pre- 
served. The subject 
developed in vigorous, 
bold carving on the 
four sides of this capital 
is the combat between 
Saint George and the 
Dragon. Half the space 
is given over to the rep- 
resentation of the mon- 
ster; on the third face, 
Saint George opposes 
his shield to the drag- 
on's claws and draws 
back his sword to smite; 
and on the fourth side 
stands coyly the Prin- 
cess, holding a long- 
stemmed flower in her 
left hand, her right 
resting nonchalantly on 
her hip, her long braids 
of hair joining in front 
to hang down to her 
knees. It has already 
been pointed out that 
this capital differs in 
size and material from the others of the 
series, but stylistic resemblances associate 
it with the Saint-Pons sculptures. 

The three capitals are shown in the newly 
arranged gallery of mediaeval art on the 
second floor of Wing J to which attention 
was called in the last number of the Bul- 
letin. 

J. B. 

5 Ace. No. 22.37.3. H. 1 of inches. 



FIG. I. TERRACOTTA STATUETTE 
VI CENTURY B. C. 



CLASSICAL ACCESSIONS 

VI. Greek Terracottas 

LjREEK terracottas, because of their 
small size and because they were made by 
artisans rather than artists, are classed 
among the so-called "minor arts." But 
such a term does them 
no full justice, for the 
best examples of each 
period show the artistic 
intelligence and careful 
workmanship that are 
integral parts of the 
great works of sculp- 
ture. All of the terra- 
cottas recently acquired 
by the Classical De- 
partment are of interest 
as showing the traits of 
their periods, while 
some are worthy to be 
classed with the best. 

The finest of these is 
a sixth-century statu- 
ette of a goddess or 
woman (fig. 1, Case J, 
Third Room of the 
Classical Wing), inter- 
esting not only because 
it is of a rather rare 
type, but because of its 
intrinsic beauty. The 
figure, which is said to 
have been found at 
Tarentum, sits erect on 
a throne with hands at 
her sides. Across the 
front of her dress is a 
Nike in low relief, fly- 
ing to the left. A series 
of somewhat similar 
statuettes, 1 also found 
in southern Italy, represents goddesses 
seated and holding various emblems of fer- 
tility — a dove, a pomegranate, a figure of 
Eros. The last appears in low relief, flying 
to the left. It is possible to hazard an inter- 
pretation 2 of our Nike figure as derived 
from the Eros type. If so, the seated figure 

! Notizie degli Scavi 191 3, Supplement, figs. 
103-1 10. 
2 Op. cit., p. 98. 
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